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C  0  1   0  m  Id  i  .a  •..■.• 

Legislation  affecting  extension  work.   -   In  ITovem'ber,    1925,    the    Con- 
gress of   Colombia  passed  a'la,w  creating. 'the. vDepartment  of  Agri:alture   and 
Stock  Breeding  as  the   hranch  of  the  Ministry  of   Industry  charged  with  the 
development   of  agriculture   and  the    control- of  all,  work  connected  with  agri- 
cultural  instruction,    experimentation  and  demonstration,    and  any  other  mea- 
sures  contriouting  to   the   furtherance   of   the   farming  interests  of  the   country. 
As  e statu shments  dependent  upon  the   department   of  agriculture   the   law  pro- 
vided for:  ■ 

(1)  A  higher   school  of  agronomy  to   conduct    stud- 
Dependencies   of  the  ies  of   the    special  agricultural  prohlems  of 
department    of  agri-                     Colombia  in  addition  to   its  educational 

culture  activities, 

(2)  A  school  in  each  department  or  district  of 
the  Eepuhlic  provided  with  100  hectares  of 
land,   known  as  a  grange   or  departmental 

school  of  agronomy,    to   he    the   center  of  agrioultural   organization   in   the   de- 
partment and  the  headquarters  of  itinerant   teachers  employed  to    study  the 
special  problems  of  aach   section  of  their  districts,    suhmit    reports   to    the 
departiiient   of  agriculture   embodying  the  needs  and  pi^ohlems  of  local  agri- 
culture,   and  give  lectures  to   the   farmers  on   sutjects  of   special  interest, 
demonstrating  results  obtained  by  experimental  research, 

(3)  Three   national  experiment    stations,    centers 
of  -practical  agricultural  education,    situated  at   easily  accessible  points   in 
the   coldi ' temperate,    and  warm  regions  of   the  Republic,    to    study  the  problems 
or  needs  of  these   three  v/idely  differing  sections. 

(4)  An  experiment    station   in  each  department, 
directly  dependent  upon  the   grange    school.,,  .to  deal  with  the   special  problems 
of  the   department. 

(5)  Public  demonstration  fields   to   serve   as  cen- 
ters of   instruction  and  object  lessons   to    the   farmers;    also  demonstration 
plots  on   the    farms  of  individuals. 

The   decree  of  May  8,    1928,    reorganizing  the  Ministry   of   Industry,    div - 
vlded  the   work  of  the   department   of  agriculture  into    three  main  sections  as 
follows: 

Administration  and  statistics,    with  a  chief  in 
Sections   of  the  charge,    who    is  also   the   chief  of  the ; department, 

department    of  whose  "principal   duties  are   to   direct,  the   activi- 

agricxilture  ties  of  the   regional  agronomists,    inspect    the 

77ork  of   the   experiment    stations,    elaborate   and 
submit   to   the  Minister  of   Industry  programs   of  a.gri cultural   ins-truction, 
and  supervise   the  publication  of  scientific  and  other  material. 
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■  Technical,  in  charge  of  the  chief  of  the  .department  ?dth  a  staff  com- 
posed of  a  livestock  specialist,  a  veterinarian,  .a  chfemist,  an- entomologist 
and  pathologist,  and  several  crop  specialists,  whose  duties  are  to  study 
the  needs  of  the  country  in  their  various  "branches,  suggest  me  ns  for  im- 
provement, prepare  leaflets  and  pamphlets  containing  practical  advice  for 
farmers,  and 'answer  inquiries  addressed  to  ; them  hy  the  government  •  and  "by  in- 
'dividilals*'  -  ■■■-.■■::■>:■■■■     . 

Experiment  ^tationg  ,  -  consisting  of  two  "branches  -  the  three  nation- 
al stations  and  the  service  of  regional  agronomists  and  itinerant  veterinar- 
iajisj  the  extension  workers  of  the  de-iartment  of  agriculture. 

Extension  work  of  the  Ant iociuia  -Society  of  Farmers.  -  Mem'bers  of  the 
Society  of  Farmers  of  the  Department  of  Antioquia  residing  at  its  headquar- 
terg,  Ivledellin,  pay  a  monthly  fee  of  one  peso  (about  48  cents)  and  those 
liwing  in  the  other  towns  of  the  territory  of  the  society  a  quarterly  fee  of 
fifty  centavos  (about-  25  cents)  in  return  for  which  they  receive  the  follow- 
ing services: 

,  ■  •  •■     (1)  The  assistance  of  itinerant  agronomists  who 
Services  of  the  ■  visit  every  town  in  the  society's  territory, 

Society  to  farmers        giving  lectures  on  su'bjects  connected  with 

crop  "production  and.  livestock- raising  and 
••••..■•         holding  classes  on  .the  cooperative  system. 
The  visiting  agronomists  write  complete  monographs  of  each  locality,  giving 
exact  data  on  the  various  activities,  and  the  material  is  published  in  pam- 
-phlet  form.-,  and  distributed  throughout  the  country, 

(3)  Answers  to  all  Kinds  of  inquiries  regarding 
crop  production  and  livestock  raising  by  the  agronomists  and  veterinarians 
of  the  society  which  appear  in  the  periodical  published  by  the  society* 

(3)  Visits -to  the  members ',  farms  by  the  itinerant 
agronomists,  who  indicate  changes  to.be^^made  in  -farm  methods,,  where  necessary. 

(4)  The  Boletin  Agricola  (Agricultural  Bulletin) 
a  bimonthly  publication  w'iiich  contains  articles  on  modern -farm  practices. 

The  society  is  planning  to  establish  depots  for  the  sale  of  farm  im- 
plements, fertilizers,  insecticides,  and  vaccine  matter.   It  also  proposes  to 
lay  out  model  farms  in  each, of  the  zones  of  the  department  -  cold,  temperate 
and  hot  -  as  object  .lessons.and  experiment  fields  for  the  farmers  of  these 
regions.  •....-: 

In  the-  spring  of  1929  the  women  of  Antioquia  organized  a  section,  as 
a  branch  of  the  Society  of  Farmers  to  further  the  society .'s  work,  especially 

in  connection  with  farm  branches  which  come  within 
Wom.en-s  section.        their  province,  and  to  form  a  cooperative  associa- 
tion for  exploiting  a  rural . industry  of  special 
interest  to  women. 

Boy s '  and  gi rl s ^  c lub s .  -  A  beginning  is  being  made  in  organizing 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  under  the  supervision  of  the  Society  of  Farmers  "'of 
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the  Department  of  AntioC[-aia.  At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Societ7,  the  Commission  of  Instruction  has  recently  dra*n  lip  statutes 
for  their  organiz'ation,  the  suhstance'  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Cluhs' for  "boys  and  girls  are  organized  among  the  children  attending 
the  primary  and  secondary  schools  for  -the  purpose  of  undertaking  some  kind 
of  farm  project;   The  principal  ohject"  of  the  cluhs  is  to  impart  agricul- 
tural instruction  to  the  members  and  through  them  to  the  adult  peasants.  As 
the  school  is  the  center  of  club  woi'k  they  are  called  "cluhs  agricolas  es- 
colares".  (agricultural  school  cluhs),  and  are  divided  into  three  general 
groups,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  project  undertaken; 

(a)  Crop  production  cluhs,  which  raise  crops 
■  .  .       '    -   peculiar  to  the  regions  in  which  the  clubs 

G-roups  or  kinds  are  organized, 

of  cluhs 

(h)  Domestic  economy  cluhs,  which  conduct  such 
projects  as  raising  garden  crops,  cooking, 
sewing  and  beautifying  the  home. 

(c)  Pig,  calf,  -sheep,  rabbit,  and  poultry  clubs. 
In  this  group  clubs  in  apiculture  and  sericulture  are  included. 

In  choosing  a  project,  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  must  signify  their 
desire  to  enroll  in  the  club,  as  membership  is  voluntary'-,  there  must  be  suf- 
ficient'  capital  to  begin  the  work,  and  a 
Organization  ready  and  profitable  market  for  the  "products, 

IThen  the  project  has  been  chosen  and  the  mem- 
bers enrolled,  a  president,  vice-president, 
and  secretary-treasurer  are  elected  'by  vote,   Ihe  Antioquia  Society  which 
has. agreed  to  give  its  full  support  to  the  clubs,  through  the  service  of  its 
'itinerant  agronomists  and  by 'assistance  in  procuring  seed,  purebred  animals, 
apiaries,  and  the  like,  must  be  notified  v/hen  a  club  has  been  organized. 
Each  member  is  recpaired  to  wear  a  badge  bearing  the  motto  adopted  by  the 
clubs  J  "Paz,  Union,  Trabajo"  (Peace,  Union,  Work),  and  the  words:   "Club 
Agricola  Escolar  de "  (Agricultural  School  Club  of ). 

[Tnere  are  two  classes  of  club  members  -  those  regularly  appointed  or 
active  members  and  honorary  members.   Active  members  are  those  who  voluntar- 

'   '■  ''  ily  apply  for  members  to  the  Society's  board 

of  directors  and  who  meet  the  requirements  in 
Classes  of  '  the  statutes.   Honorary  members  are  those  upon 

members  whom  this  distinction  is  conferred  by  the  club 

in  full  session.  Regularly  appointed  members 
mast  be  students  at  the  school  where  the  club  is  organized,  and  must  signify 
their  desire^ to  undertake  the  project  which  the  club  selects.   Club  members 
must  Carry  6ut  all  the  statutes  and  regulations  of  the  club^  putting  into 
practice  the  instructions  given  by  the  teacher  or  contained  in  the  i^anrphlets 
.and  periodicals  furnished  by  the  Society*.  They  must  do  all  the  work  them- 
selves, keep  accurate  records,  and  make  a  detailed  written  report  when  the 
project  is  completed. 
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The   cash,  proceeds  of  the   cIuId  are  handled  b^  the    secretary-treasurer, 
v/'io  lree-'--s  a  special  'booh  iii'  v/Lich   is  entered  a  detailed  account   of,  -the  money 

earned  '^'^y  each  meniher*      T?en  per  cent   of  the 
The   club's  proceeds  club's  proceeds 'is   set   aside  as  a  r   sei-vo   fund. 

Each  member  has  the  privilege   of  drawing 'out   20 
per   cent   of  his  money  durinvg  the  year   for  the  purpose   of  buildin,™  .uxi  a  sav- 
in;^-^  account 0      Ihe   secretary-treasurer  holds  his  posiibion  for'  only  a  'jesj 
so  that   other  members  may  have  an  opportunity"  to  learn  how'' to  manage   the 
funds.  •  ,        .  ,        ■ 

^l\e  AJ^tioquia  Society  keeps  a.  registration  book  in  which  the   fol-. 
lo\ying  items  are  entered: 

(1)    The   naime   of  the   school   in  which  the   club  is 
Registration  or^anizedo 

book  (2)   The  .school  district. 

(3)  The  name   of  the   teacher-directoro  . 

(4)  The  ld.nd  of  club   and  the    special  project 
n^-ndertakien.  ■'■■-,: 

(5)  The  names  of  officers  and  members.'  •■"' '• 

In  order  to  be  enrolled  in  the   Society's  registration  book  the   club. must   . 
furnish  proof  that   it  has  more   than  10  active  members,    that   each  member  in 
the   crop-grox'7ing  clubs  has  under  cultivation  not   less  than  100   square  meters 
(about    1,075   sgUcire   feet)    and  in  the  domestic  economy  clubs  not   less  than 
25   square  meters   (about   269   square   feet);    each  m.ember  of  a  stock-breeding 
club  a/G   least   one  animal,    and  of  an  apiculture  or  sericulture   club',    a  swarm 
of  bees  or  a  colony  of  silki'/ormso  -  .  •      ■  , 

Annual  local   club    .uiows  will  be  held  .ind  prizes  awarded,   not   only   to 
the  best  producer  in  the   club,    but  a,lso    to  .   the  best    club   in  each  project. 

The   following  points  will  be   considered -in  award- 
ing prizes:  -   ■ 

Exiiibits  (1)    The   exhibit   or  the   quality  of  the  product. 

and  (2)   The  amount  per  unit   of   surface  or  per  animal, 

awards  (3)   The  net  profit. 

(4)  The  written  report   of  the  project   which 
raiist  be   submhtted  at   the   exposition. 

(5)  Variety   of  products. 

The   following  score   cards  are  used  in  judging  exhibits: 
Crop-'production  and.  Livestock  Clubs. 

(1)  For   the  best  exliibit    ...,.».. 20 

(2)  For  the  largest   amount  xjer  unit   of 

surface  or  product  per   aiiimal*. 20        •  ;   . 

Score   cards      (3)   For  the   largest   net  profit    ,,,... ' 30 

(4)   For  the  best   written  report    30 
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Domestic  Economy  CluTos 

(1)  T'or   the   test  exhilDit    -,20 

(2)  For  the  largest  amount  per 

unit  of  surface' .20 

(3)  For   the  "best   vA'itten  rexjort...20 

(4)  For   the   largest  net  profit.... 20 

(5)  For  the   greatest  yariety  of 

products 20 

To  encourage  the  cluh  moverient  the  Antioquia  Society  of  Farmers  has 
offered  a  prize  to  each  to-vvn  in  its  territory  in  which  at  least  three  clu'bs 
are  organized, 

IT  o  r  w  a  y  ■  ■■  ■ 


Beginnings  of  cluh  work.   -   In  April,  .1924,    the  Ijlorway  Welfare   Society 
first    oegan   to   consider  the   organisation  of  "boys'    and  girls'    clu'bs   similar 
to  those   in  the  United  States.      Accordingly,.  Mr,   Franz  P.   L'und,    the   repre- 
sentative  of   the   International  Education  BOcird,   v/ho  had  organized  the  work 
in  DeriTnark,    was   invited  to  ITorway  to   give   a, talk  on  the    suhject.     After  lis- 
tening'to  Ivlr.   L'^und,    the   Society's  hoard  of  directors  ej^jressed  themselves 
in  fa,vor  of  cluh  work,   hut   on  acco-ont   of  financial  conditions  they  felt   it 
was  advisahle   to  wait   a  while  hefore  requesting  the   International  Education 
Board  to   inau.gurate   the  work  in  j\Torway.      In  a  conference  with  :the' Society ^s 
directors   in  the   fall  of  1924,   Mr.  'Lund  expressed  the  v/ish  that   the  Horway" 
lljelfaro   Society  would  assimie   the  m.anagement   of   cluh  work,   provided  the   In-    ■ 
ternational  Education  Board  would  agree   to   contrihute   the  necessary  funds 
for  its   inauguration.     At   a.  meeting  of  the,  directors  in  April,   1926,    the 
Society  requested  the   department  of  ^agriculture  to   invite   the  Board  to  hegin 
cliih  work,    stating  that   it   would  he  willing  in  that   case   to  undertake   its 
supervision.      On  July   12,    1925,    the  Board  replied  that    it  would  not   he   ahle 
to  extend  activities   in  inaugurating  cluo  work  to   other   countries  until   oper- 
ations were  nearer  coiTipletion  in  those  where   it  was  in  progress,      A  year  or 
two   later    the   directors  of  the   International  Education  Board  stated  they 
'regarded  the  work  in  the   Scandinavian  countries  as  hey ond  the   demonstration 
stage,    and  did  not    feel   called  upon  to   continue  it. 

As  matters  now  stand,   no  a=px-'^oP"iation  .has  heen  made   for  cluh  work  in 
the  hudget'  of  the  ITorv^ay 'Welfare  Societj?-,    and  there   is  no   central  authority 

in  charge  of  the  work.     However,    some   of  the   local 
Present    status  agricultural   societies  have  hecome   interested  in 

of  cluh  work  the  movement   and  a  fev/  cluhs  have  heen  started 

here  and  there.      The   first   cluhs-  a  potato   and  a 
turnip  cluh   -for  hoys  and  a  hean  cluh   for  girls-  were  organized  hy  the  Kraak- 
stad  Agricultural 'Society  in 'the 'spring  of  1925,      Some   of  the  young  people 
enrolled  in  these   cluhs  have   done   remarka>.hle  work.      One   eleven-year  hoy  had 
a  yield  of  2,796 'kg,*  "  (5, '151, 2  pounds)   from  his  potatoes  and  kept  his  records 
in  an  exemplo^ry  .rnarinfir,  ' 'Two  "hrothers,  memhers  of  the  turnip  clUh,   though 
ohliged  to    sow  the 'second 'time  on  account   of  ravages   from 'turnip  fliest 
harvested  6,500  kg.    (14,520  pounds),      A  pig  cluh  a.t    Toten,    composed  of  six 
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"boys,   ransi'^o  from  12  to   14  years  of  age,   made  a  good  showing.      After  the 
■pigs  procured  from  the   directors  of  a  small   farmers '...school,'   on  the.cohdi- 
tion  they   should  "be  paid  for  at   the   close   of  the   season's  work,   ware    sold, 
and  a.11  e.xpenses  deducted,    the  "boys  each  realii^ed  a  net  profit   of  45  to   65 
kr,    (^12. 15  to   $17.55),   which  .they  deposited  in  the  hanlc  to   draw  interest, 
A  vCjg;etahle   cluh  in  ^ondre  Land»    to  which  hoth  "boys,  aiid. girls,  helongod,   had 
a  small   f^te   at   the   close   of  the   suminer,    at   which  they  exhi"bited  their  prod- 
ucts.     '3.1Q  exb.i"bits  consisted  of  the   finest   vejf^etahles  raised,   a,nd  also   in 
the   case   of  the   girls,    of  various  dishes  prepared  from  their  products.      The 
groi^/n  persons  who  attended  the   f^te  were  very  much  pleased  with  the   results 
of  the  young  people's  work, 

'Biough  cln.b  work  has  been  going  on  in  a  very   small  way  for,  only  two 
years  or  more,,  and  no  well  defined  system  of  organization  has  been  adopted, 
it   is  beginning  to  have . a  good   influence   on  the   farming  people   in  locali- 
ties where   clubs  have  been  organized.    .In  a  nimiber  of  districts  the  young 
people  are  demonstrating  to   the   farmers  that-  good  profits  can  be  made    from 
certain  crops  in  sectioijs  where   they  have   xiot   been  raised  heretofore,      xhis 
is  especially  true   in  the  case  of  turnips,  .. 


Germany.;.      ^         .•.,■.■■ 

Cliainbers  of  agriculture,-  The   cham.bers  of  agriculture  which  are   an 
outgrowth' of  farmers'   associations .and  in  most  provinces  of  the  Republic 
have   taken  the  place   of  federations  of  agricultural  associations,   differ 
from  the   latter  in  having  a  legal  basis  arid  the   right   to   levy  a  tax  on  per- 
sons whose   interests  they  represent. 

Farmers'    associations  have  been  a  most  important   factor  in  promoting 
the  Agricultural   interests  of  Germany   since   the  first   one   was  formed  in 

,    Thuringia  in  1762,    just   30  years  after  the   organ- 
History  of  far^ners'  ization  of  aji,  agricultural  association  in  Scot- 
.    associations                    Isind,  where  the  movement    is   said  ;to  have   started, 

F^om  t.he  beginning  of  the   nineteenth  century  ag- 
ricultural associations  were,  formed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession,   especially  in  ?ru-ssia,   where   in  1850  there  were  .323  with  28,580  mem- 
bers.    By  that   time   those   organizations  were  beginning  to.  render   important 
service   to   the  farmers.      Several   stations-  had  been  established  for  conducting 
research  work  in  agricultural   chemistry;    sales  depots  and  centers  for  repair- 
ing farm  machines  had  been   created.      Itinerant   teachers   gave  lectures  in  the 
villages.     Expositions  held  from.,  time  to.  time  which  gave  an- opportunity  for 
every  one  to    see  what  members  of  the  associcitions  had  accomplished  "oj   im- 
proving their  livestock,    and  the  results  obtained  by   those  who  had  followed 
advice  regarding  better  farm  practices,   were   inducing  other  farmers  to    join 
these  associations.     A  large  proportion  of;  t.he  membprs  were   small  farmers, 
attracted  by  the   financial  advantages  derived  from. purchasing  fertilizers, 
seed,    farm  machines,    and  products,  of  all   sorts  fromi   sales   depots  maintained 
''oy  the  associations.     Peas.ants'  unions  were.  , also  being  ■organized,   beginning 
with  the   first   one  in  Westphalia  in  1862,    the   object   of  which, ;  as   stated  in 
the   statutes,    was  to   establish  close   economic. and  moral  relations  between 
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the  rnernbers  and  especially  to  protect   their . property  rights.      In  1893,   the 
Westphalia  peasants'  Union  had  20,000  memhers  and  had  founded  a  winter   school 
of  agriculture  and  a  home  management    school   for  farmers'    childreno 

As  all  these  unions   and  associations   formed  to  protect   agricultural 
interests  and  to  contribute   to   the   advancement   of  agriculture   in  various 

regions,   had,   however,   widely  differing  aims,    the 
I^orraation  of  -need  of  uniting  organizations  with   similar  oh- 

federations  jects  into  powerful   federations  was   soan  realized. 

Accordingly  J    the   first   German. federation  of  agri- 
cultural associations  was  organized  in  1310  under 
the  naine  of  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Pom- 
erania,     J'rom.  that   time   federations  of  agricultural   societies  were   continual- 
ly  oeing  formed.     Each  federation  had  a  president,    an  administrative  council, 
and  a  general  assembly  composed  of  members  delegated  by-  the   federated   soci- 
eties.     The  worh  of  the'  federations  was  performed  by  commissions,,   such  as 
livestock  commissions;    commissions  for  the  maintenance  of  meadows;    for  man- 
aging large   and  small   farm.s;    for  sylviculture,  horticulture,   kitchen- gar  den 
enterprises,    transportation  of  -product s;    rural  economy   commissions;    and 
others.      The   federations  established  experiment   fields,    conducted  fertilizer 
tests  for   soils,    sold  purebred  livestot^k  and  select   varieties  of  grain, 
tested  farm  machines,   and  studied  plant   and  soil  physiologsT"  at    stations  of 
experimental   research,      With  the  aid  of  the   State,    instruction  was  provided 
in  provincial    schools  of  agriculture,   winter   schools  of  agriculture,   home 
management    schools,    special   schools  of-  gardening,   horticulttire,    and  apicul- 
ture,  all'  created 'at   the  urgent   request   of  the  federations. 

Early   in  the  nineteenth  centur^,^  the   creation  of  farmers'    associations 
in  Prussia  v/it'h  a  legal  basis  began  to  be   discussed,    in  order  to  oblige 

farmers  to   further  the  movement   regardless  of 
ITational  Agricultural         their  ovm   interests'  or  interests  in  general.      The 
Council  edict  of  September   14,    1811,   provided  for   the 

creation  of  farmers'   associations  "under   State 
control   in  each  district   of  the  Prussian  Kingdom, 
and  a  central   organization  to   federate   the   district   associations.      It   was 
not  until   31  years  later  that   this  edict   began  to  bear   fruit   when  the   Landes 
Okonomie  Kollegium  (National  Agricultural   Council)   was  created  "oj  tae   decree 
of  January   16,    1842,   and  became  a  great    factor  in  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment  of  G-ermany,      The  object   of  this   institution  ¥/as  to   give  the  ministry  of 
agriculture   technical   aid  in  matters  of  an  agricultural  nature, • assist    the 
agricultural  associations  in  their  demands  of  a  general   character,,  intensi- 
fying their  work  ,and  bringing  about  effective   cooperation,  with  each  other 
and  the   government.      Members  of  the  •^'^ational  Ag^^i cultural   Council.- included 
politicians,    actual  farmers  and  scholarse      Tor   some  years  after   its  founda- 
tion fresh  impetus  was   given  to  the  creation  of  federations  of  agricultural 
associations,   but  they  did  not   seem  to  perfectly  meet   tho^x^bject   in  view. 
The   idea  was,    therefore,    conceived  of  creating  an  organic '.t-ic-n  -^ith  broad 
legal  rights.      'The   city  of  Bremen  first  had  professional    agricultural   repre- 
sentation provided  by  law  in  1849*  under   the 
Legal  agricultural  name  of  "cliaraber   for  .agriculture.*^     Legal  agri- 

representation  -cultural  re'presentation   similar  to  that   adopted 

H.by  Bremen  was   soon  demanded  ^by.  each  of  the 
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Prassian  province,    and  the   federations  of  Sa3(iony,    Brandenburg,    and  Pomerania 
demanded  the   creation  of  d  "body  einpowered  to   levy  taxes  and  represent   each 
-province,      TOrie  ijational  jigricultur'al   Council  did  not   look  favorahljr  upon 
these   demands,    as  it    foresaw  that    such  bodies  would  do  away  wi^^h.  its  author- 
ity.     It   was  not  until  1890  that   the    Council  decided  to    submit   to   the  min- 
istry of  agriculture  a  project   giving  provincial  federations   the   right    to 
create   agricultural  bodies   similar   to   char^Coers  of  comirierce. 

On  Juhe   30,    1894,    a  IkW  ti^as  passed  providing  for   chambers  of  agricul- 
ture,  which  have  become   the  most    important  unofficial  bodies  in  Germany  for 
encouraging  agriculture  and  providing  agricultural   instruction  for   the   farm- 
ing people,      The   royal  decree   of  AiJ-gU-St   3,    1895 
Chambers   of  created  a  chamber  of  agriculture   in  the  provinces   of 

agriculture  East  and  West  Prussia,  Pomerania,  Posen,    Silesia, 

■     '  Sleswick-Holstein,    and  the   government   districts 

of  Cassel   and  Wiesbaden,      By  the  law  of  June   30,    1894,    the   chambers  of  agri- 
culture were   required: 

(1)  To   deal   with  matters  of  general  agriculture 
Punctions   of  cham-                       and  forestry   in  their  territories,    tal?:e 
bers  of  agriculture                    every  measure   to   increase   returns  from  land- 

.     .       .'ed  property,    and  give   special   attention  to 
,  .   ■  ■    promoting  the   organization  of  agricultural 
■    .'    •  associations,  ..        ■ 

:   .  ,  ■  (2)   To   aid  government   representatives  in  all  mat- 

ters relating  t.o  agriculture  and  forestry,    not   only  suggesting  legislative 
and  administrative  measures,    but   cooperating  in  organizing  agricultural  in- 
stitutions of  general   interest,  particularly  agricultural   credit . banks, 

.         ■  (3)   To   take   charge  of . the   administration  of   such 

institutions  and  of  the  agricultural   federations  when  requested. 

The  law  provided  that: 

.  .  ■     (1)   The' members  of  the   chamber  of  agriculture 

Members  of  cham-  .should,  .be  persons  in  the  territory  of  the 

■  bers  of  agriculture  chamber  with  right  to  vote,    elected  by  com- 

munal fliets  or  councils,    who  were  proprieto35s, 
,  beneficial  occupants,    or   tenants  of  agricul- 
tural or   forest   eixploitations,    or  persons  eligible   for  these   callings,    or 
who   for  ten  years  at   least  had  been  members  of  a,n  administrative   council, 
officials  of  agricultural   associations  or  associations  connected  with  agri- 
culture,   or  persons  made  .eligible  by  the   chajnbcr  for   service   rendered  to   ag- 
riculture, Por  e:ver'.'    ten  members  an'  expert  might  be  enrolled, 

(2)  A  tax  should  be  levied  on  members  not   exceed- 
ing one-half  per  cent,  of   the   land  tax,   which,   however,    could  be   increased 
by  a  special  authorization  of  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
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(o)      'Bie   cliajn'bers  of  agriculture    should  ''oe   rep- 
resented in  all   assern'olies  ernpowered  to  maJce   decisions  regarding  agricul- 
ture (general  meetings  of  railway  companies,    su-rvey  coramissions,   meetings  of 
cornmissions   regarding  water   suppl;/,.  market  prices,   a^nd  tlie  lik-~)    and  should 
keep  in   close   touch  with  agricultural   federations  which  had  not  heen  trans-  . 
formed  into    chamhers  of  agricn.lt'uree 

A  new  law  passed  Decemher  IS,    1S20,    specified  that   the   election  of 
memoers   to   the   chamhers  of  agriculture    should  "be  "by  "ballot,    a/nd  that  the 

right   to  vote  "belonged  without   olass  distinction 
Law  of  Decem'ber,    1920  ■       t©  proprietors,    heneficial   occupants  or  tenants  * 

of  an- agricultural  or   forest  erploitation,    as 
^  ■  ■  well  a,s  lius'bands  of  persons  whose  duties  had  to 

do  with  agricultioral  production.     An  expert  might   'oe   enrolled  for  every  ten 
memoers.      One-third  of  the  mem'bers  of-  the   chambers  were   required  to  "be  women 
"belonging  to   the  Landf rauen    ( f arm  women's  league),    one-third  farm  managers 
or  directors,    or  teachers,   and  one-third  persons  who  had .rendered  eminent 
service  to   agriculture  and  to.  coopera,tive  associa.tions.      At  present   farm 
workers  are   represented  onlr   in  the   chajn'bers  of  Bavaria,   Brunswick,    01den"burg, 
and  Warttem"burg9 

The   a'bove   regu.lations  and  provisions  apply   to  the  Prussian  chai'-foers 
of  agriculture,   and  with  slight  modifications  have  heen  adopted   oy  the   other 
German  provinces.      Chambers  o-f  agriculture  which  have   taken  the  place   of 
federations  have  heen  established  in  every  x^rovince     of  Prussia,   which  has 
also   a  central  chamber  of  agriculture  with  headquarters  at   Berlin   in  place 
of  the  ITational  Agricultural    Council  abolished  in  1921,     All   the   other 
G-erman  Sta^tes  have   chambers  of  agriculture    except    Sch?/arzburg-Hudolstadt 
and  Schaumburg-LippeB 

{The  work  of  the   chambers   is  divided  into   sections,    each  with  a  clearly 
defined  activity, in  charge   of  an  expert  paid  by  the   chamber,    who   is  generally 
a  "Diplon-.-Landwirt"    (graduate  farmer).     Most   chambers  have   as  many  as  ten 
sections  as   follows: 

■  (1)    Section  of  political  economy  and  taxes; 

Sections  of  Study  of  projects  of  agricultural  law,    agri- 

the   chambers  cultural   and  economic  policy;   matters   relat- 

ing- to  taxes  and   credit,    transportation  of 
products,    agricultural  and  agricultural 
economic   statistics,    cooperative  associations, 
,and  insurance, 

(2)  ^abor   section; 

Professional  advice,    examination- of  appren- 
tices,   employment   office,  |i 

(3)  Livestock  section; 

Improvement  of  breeds,  herd.book,  mdlk  control, 
animal  shows,  fairs. 
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(4)  Crop  xT^odxiction   soctloii; 

Croxo-groiving,    expcrir.ient .  fields,    rosGar.ch  re- 
garding crop  production,    combating  parasitic 
diseases,   plant  protection. 

(5)  Legal , sections; 

Assistance   in  all  natters  of  a  legal  nature, 

(6)  Agricultural   sect  ion  i 

Economic  regulations,    drainage  and  irrigation 
projects,    fertilizer  i^rojects,    financial 
advice, 

(?)    Section  of  viticulture   and  arl3oriculture; 
promotion  of  viticulture   and  fruit-growing, 
coiTibating  parasites,  utilization  of  fruit, 
instrj_ction   in  fruit-growing, 

(8)  ?s,rm  Ipooldcceping  sections  .  ■     , 
Instruction   in  keeping  accounts;   examination 
of  farm • accounts ,      net  cost, and  statistics; 
advice   regarding  management   of.  property, 
taxes,    and  method  of  exploitation, 

( 9 )  Section  of   rural   engineering : 

Advi ce ,   prel iminary  pro  je ct  s ,    e  st imat e  s , 
exai'nination  of  estimates  and  of  reports, 

(10)    Section  of  women ^s  work; 

Development   of  home  tasks  of  rural  women; 
representation  of  country  women's  interests; 
courses   in  domestic  economy. 

Some   charahers  have   only  three    sections  dealing  with  forestry,  horti- 
culture,  and  fisli-hreeding. 

The   agricultural  charabers  contrihute  part   of  the   funds  for  the  practi- 
cal agricultural   sc'iools  which  last   a  few  months  and  have  been  established 

for  the  benefit   of   farmers'    children  through 
A'^ricultural   schools  their  initiative,      The   expense   of  agricultural 

and  instruction   for  adult   fcirmers  and  farm  women  is 

itinerant   instruction         borne   in  great  measure  by   the   chambers.      Contri- 
butions  are  made  for   itineran':   teachers  and  courses 
in  agricultural'  subjects  are  organized  in  the 
principal  towns.      Instruction  and  assistance   are   given   in  matters  of  agri- 
cultural  taxes  and  bookJcceping,   and  models  of  simple   fsaro.  bookkeeping  are 
distributed  to  the   farmers.      The   chambers  maintain  control   and  research 
stations;    granf    funds  for  erroeriment   fields,    bacteriological,    dairy,   and 

ehemical  anal^-sis  institutes,    and-  institutes  for 
Research   stations,  econom.ic   studies.      They  have   created  State   estab- 

and  other  inst'i-  lishments  for  research  \York  in.  connection,  with 

tutions  adxilterations  of  foodstuffs  and  fertilizers; 
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stations   for  testing  farm  machines;    associations  for  reclaiming  m,arsli 
lands;    syndicates  for  the    sale   of  wool;    stock-oreeding  centers,    offices 
for   farm  lal)orers,    and  apprentice  ship   centers.      They  puhlish  agricultural 
journals  which  discuss   imoortant    subjects   of  general   interest    jid  assist 
agricultural   organizs^tions   in  publishing  'boo"'!^s  on  agricultural   subjects. 

The    central  and  provincial   governments  merely   supervise   the   execu- 
tion of  laws  appl3'^ing  to   the   chambers  of  agriculture.      Their  representatives 

are   invited  to   all.  the  meetings  of  the   chambers 
Role   of  the  and  have   the  privilege  of   speaking  on  all  occa- 

government  sionso      The   government  may  dissolve  the  chambers, 

but    in  this  'Case  imist    state   the  exact   time  when 
new  elections  will  be  made, 

Tlie   large  aiiount   of  money  needed  by  the   chambers   in  the   discharge   of 
their 'v/ork  is   supplied  from  three    sources?      The   State    (mdnistry  of  agricul- 
ture)  ajid  individuals,    sometimes  less  than  one- 
Sources  of  fourth  of  the   total  revenue;    a  tax  levied  on  the 
Junds                -              members  which  must  not   exceed  one-half  of  1  i^er 

cent   of  the  proceeds  of  the   land  tax  except   by 
special   authorization  from  the  ministry;    ,and  the   chambers'    oxto  revenues, 
which  come   from  schools  of  agriculture,    agricultural   institutes  of  chemical 
analysis,   and  certain  landed  propert:/  acquired  as  bequest'So 


P  i  ■  n  1   a  n  d 


Organisation  of  derjartment   of  agriculture,    -  Previous  to  the   organi- 
zation of  a  department   of  agriculture   in  Finland,    the   agricultural  office   of 

the   Senate   supervised  the  work  of  county  and 
State  agronomists  and  agricultural  engineers,    who 
"Beginnings  of  assisted  the    farm  peo'ple   in  their  xDroblems,    as 

extension  work  well  as   simila,r  T\rork  conducted  by  experts  of   the 

agricultural    societies  which  received  aid  from 
the  government.     By  the   royal  decree  of  Ivlarch  19,    1892,   a  new  branch  of  the 
governm.ent  was  established  under  the  name   of  ministry  or  department  of  agri- 
culture   (Laiidtbruksst^Arelse)    to  better  prom.ote   the  development  of  agriculture, 
one  of  the  most   important   industries   in  the   country.      A  director-in-chief 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the   nev/ly   created  department;    a  chief  agricultural 
engineer  and  a  chief  inspector  of  agriculture  were   also   appointed.      Tlie  ac- 
tual work  of  the   departfraent   began  on  September  1,    1892,    when  a  circular  let- 
ter was  addressed  to   all  agricultural  officials  and  schools  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural  societies  enjoying  State  aid,    stating  the  department  was  beginning 
its  work  and  requesting  all  reports  and  propositions  previously  sent   to  the 
agricultural   office  of  the  Senate,  be   submitted  to   the  department   of  agricul- 
ture.     The  principal  extension  officials  as  before  were   county  agronomists, 
whose  territorj^  was  usually  a  county   (Ian),    assistant   county:  agronomists, 

and  agricultural   engineers  who  had  three  or  more 
Extension  workers  counties  as   their  district.      The   county  agrono- 

in  1892  mists  traveled  among  the   farmers  of   their  terri- 
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tory, giving  them  ass?.stance  in  all  their  ■f|Li-f4;, p^ohlenis,  and  sometime n  hold- 
ing lectures.   The  agricultural  engineers  gave  special  attention  to  improv- 
ing arahle  land  "by  drainage,  dra-ining  and  re,claiming  swamp  land,  and  similar 
projects.   In  1892  there  v;ere  3  agricultural  engineers,  ?  coun"^y  agronomists, 
and  12  assistant  agronom.ists.  A  county  veterinarian,  State  and  county  dairy- 
specialists  were  also  errployed.   The  work  of  experts  appointed  hy  the  county 
agricultural  and  other  agricvJtural  societies  receiving  contrihutions  from 
the  State  was  also  supervised  "by  the  department.   In  1892,  extension  workers 
of  the  societies  included  dairy  instructors,  practical  agricultural  instruc- 
tors, gaxden  experts,  and  instraetors  in  home  industries, 

Heorganization  of  the  department  of  agriculture.  -  In  1920 ,  the  de- 
partm.ent  of  agriculture  underwent  reorganization  axid.   the  scope  of  its  wo3?k 

was  enlarge do   The  principal  functions  were 
■'  stated  to  "be: 

Functions  of 

department  of        (l)  To  pi-ovide  necessary  measures  and  technical 
agriculture         .   ■  assistance  for  increasing- agricultural  pro- 

■    ■         .   r'-'  1 C  t  T  "^  ■"" 

(2)    To    supervise  the  work  of  agricultural   soci- 
eties and  organizations  enjo3i"ing  State   aid. 

(o)  .To  .  supervise  ajid  adiiTiiiiister  re.galauiions  for 
agricultural  instraction  and  the  vrork  of  government  officials  and  agricul- 
tural advisers. 

(4)  To  keep  in  touch  with  all  matters  relating  to 
land  and  ownershixjj  agricultural  credit,  agricultural  insurance,  transporta- 
tion and  markets,  price  of  agricultural  products  and  im.plements,  and  to  pro- 
vide  State  aid  for  their  development. 

(5)  To'  conduct   investigations   regarding  farm  man- 
agement ,   -^orepare  agricultural   statistics,   and  collect   data  on  agricultural 
economics.                      •      ' 


Officials  of 
the  department 


The  provisions  for  the   reorganized  department   inc'iuded  a  director-in- 
chicf,  head  of  the   department,    an  agricultural  adviser  or  councillor  in 

charge   of  each  of  the   four  sections;  plant  pro- 
duction,   livestock  "breeding,    agricultural  econom- 
ics,   and  agricultural   instruction;    and  an  engineer- 
in-chief   in  charge   of  the  loureau  of  agricultural 
h;-draulics.      The  principal  extension  workers  were; 

County  agronomists,  who   assisted  the   fai'mers   in 
pro"bloms  connected  with  crop-growing,    the   im.- 
. ,    provement   of  arable  land  through  ditching  and 
-drainage,    draining  swamps' and  liiarshes,    and  im- 
provement  of  meadow  land, 
Ci"op  inspector,  ■ 

Jarra  machine  adviser;  ■  ■   •     ■■'■■ 

Livestock  adviser.        '  .,  ' 


Extension  workers 
in  1920 
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Aflviser   in   care   of  horse s, 

CTneese-rnaking  adviser. 

Inspector  of  a^rri cultural   instruction. 

Horne  economics  adviser. 

Agricultural   engineers,   whose  work  consisted  of 
making  plans   and  giving  assistance   in  draining 
arahle   lands,   planning  drainage    systems  for 
swamp  lands,    inspecting  water   ways,   and   so   forth. 

3y  the   decree   of  October  28,    1923,    the  position  of  county  agronomists 
was  abolished,    and  their  work  in  drainage  projects  wfeich  overlapped  the^t   of 

the  agricultural   engineers,    was  taken  over  by  the 
Farther  reorganization       latter.      In  January,    1924,   provisions  for   the 
and  expansion     in  1924       further  reorganization  and  expansion  of  the   de- 
and  1925  partment   went    into  effect.     A  fish-breeding  sec- 

tion and  a  bureau  of  fish-breeding  investigations 
Y/ere  added  to  the  branches  of  woi-k  conducted  by  the   department,    and  the   ex-- 
tension  personnel  was  increased  b,y  two   advisers  and  an  assistant   in  fish- 
breeding,    and  an  assistant  home   economics  adviser.      Through  the   decree   of 
December  23,    1925,    a  home   industries  office   was  added  to   the   section  of  ag- 
ricultural  instruction  with  a  chief  insioebtor.  in  charge  and  two   assistants, 
a  man  and  a  v/oman. 

Important   extension  activities   in   1927..   -  Each  year  the   section  of 
agricultural   instruction  conducts   itinerant    schools  for  hojs  and  girls.      In 

1927,    seven   schools  were  held  with  a  total   of  21 
Itinerant    schools  courses,   most    schools  holding, one,    two  or   three 

for  boys  and  girls  courses,    and  one    school,    ten  courses.      The   short- 

est period  of  time   covered  by  a   school  was   seven 
weeks  and  the   longest,   27  weeks.      Two  hundred  and  thirty^- three  boys  and  227 
girls  attended  these    schools  and  received  both  theoretical   and  practical   in- 
struction.     Theoretical   instruction  covered  2,818  hours  and  5,253  hours  were 
devoted  to  practical  work  which  included  care  of  dairy  barns  and  other  kinds 
of  manual  work  on  the   farm.      Tke^  girls  were  given  special   instruction   in 
kitchen  work,        Excursions  and  tours  were  arranged.      In  the  theoretical 
classes  the  pupils  conducted  discussions.      The   State   contribution,   44,000 
Finnish  marks  per  school    ($8,360.00),   was  not  enough  to   cover  current   ex- 
penses and  pay   the   salaries  of  qualified  teachers. 

Short    courses   for   small   farmers,   which  are   organized  each  year  under 
the  auspices  of  the    section  of  agricultural   instruction,    were  held  by  3?  out 

of  35  agricultural   schools  v/hich  were   granted 
Short   courses  for  State   funds   for  this  purpose.      Three  hundred  and 

small   farmers  fifty   courses  were  held  during  the  year,    covering 

a  period  of  1,165 -days.      The   length  of  the   short- 
est  course  was  4,   and  of  the   longest,    281  days.      Some  of  the   subjects  handled 
in  these   courses  were  use   of  fertilizers,    drainage  of   swamp  land,  use  of  mod- 
ern farm  implements,    crop  production,    care   of  livestock,    and  care  of  meadows. 
The  instnaction  and  the   demonstrations   were   given  by  teachers  connected  with 
the   agricultural   schools  organizing  the   courses,    by  advisers  and  instructors 
of  agricultural   societies,,    and  other  prominent   lecturers.      Excursions,    demon- 
strations,   and  competitions  of  various  kinds  were   arranged  in  connection  with 
the   lectures.      The   total  attendance  at   the   courses  was   12,973  persons.      A 
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grant  of  330,000 'Finnish,  marks    ($52,7''00,00)   was  contribated  "by  the  £:;overn- 
ment   for  liolding'tMese 'courses,    300,000  marks   being  distrilDuted  to   Finnish- 
spe alti ng  and '  30 , 000  t' 6  ' S we di  sh- spe aiding   s cho o  1  s «      'fii i s  money  was  used  as  ai d 
and  conrperisation'for  the  pupils,   payment   of  rent   of  places  to  V.old  the   cour- 
ses,  traveling  expenses  and  salaries  of  lecturers,    cost   of  advertising, and 
other   items. 

rive   itinerant    schools   in   cattle  management  were   organized  during  the 
year  "oy  agricultural    societies  under  the    sux:)ervision  of  the  department   of  ag- 
riculture.     They  consisted  of  26  courses  -   five 
Itinerant   cattle  courses  held  hy  fou.r   societies  and  six  hy  one  -   and 

management  schools  covered  a  period  of  S23  days.      Farms  were  generally 

selected  for  holding  the   courses.      TheoretiiSal  in- 
struction consi:imed  2,560  hours.      The  total   numfoer  of  pupils  in  attendance  was 
349  women  and  6  men.      Besides  the   regular  practical  and  theoreticsJ.   instruc- 
tion,  4-2  lecture  and  discussion  meetings,    open  to   the  general   farming  puhlic, 
were  held  hy  three   schools  and  were   attended  hy  1,780  persons. 

Sixteen  agricultural  engineers  vi^ere   employed  in   six  districts,   two, 
three,   or  four  "being  assigned- to  a  district.      They  spent   491   days  in  travel 

and  1,164  hoys 'in  field  work  which  consisted 
Agricultural  chiefly  of  assistance   in  planning  and  construct- 

engineers  ing  drainage    systems  of  various  kinds  o;nd  in  in- 

specting waterways.      In  each  district   the   engin- 
eers were  assisted  hy  experts  in  drainage   construction. 

The  greater  part   of  the  v/ork  of  the   farm  machine   enginaer  consisted 
in  msiking  tests  of  machines   such  as  hand  separators,    grain  drying  mills,    fer- 
tilizer  spreaders,   plows, hay  raJkes,  pota,to   diggers, 
J'arm , machine         ■  hs^:  harvesters,    and  daixy  turhines.      Courses  for 

engineers  managers  of   farm  machines  were  held  at   three 

points,    and  lectures  on  farm  machines  were  broad- 
cast  over   the   radio,         ■  .  • 

An  appropriation  of  300,000  Finnish  marks' ( 3152,000. 00)   was  made   to 
fishery  associations  and  agricultural   societies,    and  was  used  to   defray  the 

expenses  of  17   in3trj.ctors  in   fish-hreoding.      The 
Instin.i.ction  work  in  Finl.and  Fishery  Association  recei-ged  a  State 

fish-hrecding  grant   of  48,000  marks    ($9,120.00)    for  instruction 

work  in  outlying  districts.      A  three-day  lecture 
course,    accompanied  hy  disciassions,   held  "by  this  association   in  I.-Iarch,    1927, 
at   rielsingfors,   was  attended  "b;^  32  persons   from  various  -parts  of  the   country. 

The   cheese-making  adviser's  work  covered  the   following  projects:- 

Work  of  cheese-makiing  a-dviser   in  1927 

I\Fo.  projects 
Projects  of                                                          '          "'        ■.                ■            ■ 

cheese-imal:-       Lectures,    advice ,    and  report  s   ...  * 45 

ing  adviser       Enforcement  of  cheese  laws 39 

Advice  in  cheese-making 2S 

Plans  for   cheese  dairies    .....' 4 

Advice  in  purchasing  and  installing  cheese-making 

machines 1 
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Awardirijj  pri  %e  s  at   chee  se    sliows   « .  31 

Cheese  -practice   institutions    12 

Cheese  ex-jperiment    sttit ions    33 

Courses   in  cheese-making 167 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-one   days  v;ere   spent    in  work  connected  v^ith  the   a'oove 
projects,    and  42  days  were   consumed  in  tre.vel.      Requests   for  8,s  si  stance  were 
received  frora  agricultural   societies,    cooperative   dairy  associations,  sdools, 
State    loutter   control   institutions,    official   ciuartors,    and  private  -oersons, 

Twenty   instructors  v/ere   employed  Toy   cooperative   dairy  associations 
receiving  State   aia»     One  hundred  a^nd  nine   courses  and  excursions  were  held, 
and  25   shows. 

An  appropriation  ox    55,000  Tinnish  ma.rks    ($12,350,00)   was  made   "b3^  Par- 
li,aiient   for  home   economics  advisory  vrork  in  1927,    15,000  marks  more  than  the 

previous.year 's  allotment.      This   fund  vras  distributed 
Home  economics  to   25  local  agricultural  and  home  management    socie- 

advisers'  work  ties,    each  receiving  about   2,000  mai'ks    ($3S0«00) 

toy/ards  the   eicoenses  of  instructors.      The   societies 
employed  320   instructors  during  the  yearo      In  addition  to   State   funds  contri- 
hutions  ¥/ere   received  from  the   comi^iunes  and  from  private   sources.      A  great 
deal  of  the   instructors*    time  was   spent    in  home  visits.      Ahout   2,000  courses 
were  held  in   such,  'branches  as  home  m.ans.gement ,    garden  and  poultry  management, 
and  in  needlework. 

Hone   industry  advisory  work,    for  which  appropriation   is  made    oy  the 
State,    is   condu.cted  by  sxlvisers  appointed  "by   the   agricultural    societies  who 

work  under  the  supervision  of  the  home   industry  of- 
Home   industry  ;  '    fice  of  the  agricultural   instruction  section  of  the 

instnactors'    work  department   of  agriculture.      Twentj'-- 

tv;o   organizations  employed  13  men  and  14  women  as 
instructors,   who   spont   3,068   days   in  conducting  courses  and  other  instruction 
work;    537   days   in  travel.      I'orty-five   courses  were  held  for  men  and  57   for 
\TOmen,    lasting,  941  and  1,799  days  respectively.      The  total   attendance   at 
these   courses  was  587  men  and  839  y/omen.      The   instructors   spent    322  days  in 
giving  advice   to    911  persons   and  held  153  lectures  with  an  attendance  of  16,- 
933  persons.      Thirty-seven   societies  held  33  itinerant    schools   for  men  and 
33  for  women,    ?/ith  an  a,ttendance  of  570  ai.d  991  persons   respectively.      The 
State  appropriated  724,165  Finnish  marks    ($137,591,54)    for   itinerant    schools. 


India 
Bengal 


Women's  institutes.    -   Women's   institutes,   known  as  Mal'iila  Samitis, 
founded  in  Bengal  in  1913,.  through  lectures,    classes,    study  groups,   dom-estic 

.  ■    .  , and  cottage   industries  tire   revolutionizing  the   life 

G-royrth  of     .  .    ,  ,  .  ,,  of  the.  village  women,   who  previous  to   this  had  no 
institutes ,.  intercourse  with  each  other  and  no- educational  ad- 
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vantages.      AH   communities   and,  classes  meet   on  a  common  "basis  in  the  MaJiila 
Samitis  and  one  of  the  princixi-al  a,ims   is  to   do  awa;^'  with  the  -purdoh  or  harem 
sj^'stem  .-nd  create  an  ideal   standard  for   Indian  v/omen.      Soon  after  the   death 
of  their  founder,    a  native  woraa,n,    the  wife   nf  an  Snglishjnan  connected  with 
the   Indian  Civil  Service,    a  central  organization  was   formed  in  her  memory, 
l-aio^'.n  as  the   Saroj  ITalini  Datt  I.Iemorial  Association  for  Women's  Work  in  Ben- 
gal,  a,nd  since   then  the   institutes  have    increased  rapidly.      Trom  only   seven 
groux)s   in  1924,    their  numher  he  came  158   in  1327,    that    is,    one  or  more    insti- 
tutes <^^    in   every  district    in  Bengal. 

The  work  of  the  Mahila  Samitis   includes  maternity  wards,    child  wel- 
fare  centB.rs,   hahy  weeks,    and  clinics,    cottage   industries,    lectures  on  do- 
mestic economy,    care  of  the    sick,    and  so   forth. 
Activities  of  The  a.ssociation  claims  that    for   the   first  time 

the   institutes  -      in  history  provision  has  heen  made   for  the   edu- 

cation of  adult   women.      A  report   from  an  insti- 
tute at   Baraset   that  was   started  ahout  three  years  or  more   ago   states  that 
it  ha.s  40  memhers  who  have  hecome   interested  in   such  work  as   spinning,    sew- 
ing,  weaving,  making  earthen  moulds,    food  preparation,   and  kitchen  gardens. 
Classes   for  cottage   industries  are  held  hy  each  one   of  the   158   institutes, 
although  at    first   some   of  the   groups  were  ahle  to   raise  only  5  rupees    (ahout 
$1.30)    for  expenses,     Exliihitions  are  held  to   display  products  made;    articles 
are   sold  and  prizes  are   awarded.      Teachers  of  these   classes  are  often  gradu- 
ates of  tlie    industrial   scliool   in  Ca,lcLitt'a  started  in  1925   in  cooperation  with 
the   Singer   Sev/ing  Machine   Company.      Seventeen  wom.en  who  were  trained  in  the 
school  are  now  giving  instructions  to   the  m.enhers  of  the  Ma3.iila  Sai'iiitis  in 
the   country  districts.      The   suhjects   taught   include    sewing,    emhroidery,    lace 
making,    carpet  weaving,    cane  work,    raffia  work,  painting  and  drawing.      The 
pu.pils  are  widows,   married  ivomen,    and  girls  over  12,   most   of  whom  helong  to 
the  poorer  class  and  whose   expenses  are  paid  hy  the  local   institutes.      Coop- 
erative  gardens  are  maintained  hy   some   of  the   institutes.      They  are   taken 
caj-e  01  h:'  the  memhers  who  have   fresh  vegetaoles  for  their   fam.ilies'   needs 
and  sell   the   surplus  products,    therehy  helping  to   solve   their  nutrition 
-proolem.  and  increasing  their  hudgets. 

Funds  for  the  work  of  the  Mah.ila  Sairhtis  come   from  the  provincial 
government   and  from  suhscriptions  made  hy  firms  and  individuals.      The   govern- 
ment  gives  a  yearly  grant   of  $435.80  and  yaakes  a 
Funds  m.onthly  contrihution  to  the   industrial   school. 

Native  x)e^sons  of  means,   men  and  women,   European 
firms  and  cluos  make   suhscriptions  to  the   institutes,    some   amounting  to  as 
i^iuch  as  7,000  rupees   (ahout   $2,140.00).      Financial   support   is  also   given  or 
lectu.rers  supplied  hy  the  xmhlic  health  department,    director  of  industries, 
the   Indian  Football  Association^    Social  Service  League,    local   government   in- 
stitutions,  and  individuals  connected  with  the  government.      In  1927,    over 
22,705  rupees    (ahout   $5,095.00)  were    speni  in  school  work,   traveling  and  in- 
struction activities  in  the  country  districts,    and  general   organizing  work. 
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